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EDITORIAL 


Except that there is a more intense international situation 
the circumstances in which we open our twenty-first volume 
differ but little from those in which we commenced the 
twentieth. The War, which has been the cause of so many 
hopes and_ fears for libraries and _ librarians, _ still 
drags its disastrous length across the world, thwarting and 
stifling all those activities for the advancement of mankind of 
which libraries are part, but the specific attacks upon educa- 
tional institutions of all kinds have lost their original force ; 
indeed there has been, as every reader of this magazine knows, 
a rejuvenesence of educational ideals and energy in spite of 
the baffling obstacles of the time. In almost every munici- 
pality libraries have regained much of their former position, 
and evidences of development have been many. These have 
been recorded in our pages regularly month by month, with 
such criticism from ourselves as the occasions seemed to 
demand ; and in relation to suoh progress THE LIBRARY 
Wor LD has endeavoured to pursue a catholic and progressive 
policy, examining every new idea frankly, and sympathetically 
whenever it has been possible to do so. Our pages have been 
open freely to the expression of all phases of library thought, 
even in cases where our own views did not coincide with the 
writers. That policy we shall endeavour to continue, wel- 
coming contributions from all who feel that they have some- 
thing to say to the profession, in the belief that even impracti- 
cable schemes and untenable theories have a value of their own 
if they cause librarians to think anew in contesting them. 
It is, at the best, a difficult time for professional journals, and 
for few more than it is for library journals. Cost of produc- 
tion, the obsession of librarians with definitely war-work, 
and the absence of more than half of the permanent workers 
in libraries, are causes which need no elaboration. The 
mortality amongst our contributors in the great cause has 
been considerable, and most painful to us. The fact that in 
spite of all these difficulties our circulation has steadily in- 
creased gives us reason to believe, with all modesty, that 
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THE LipRARY WorLD plays a definite and useful part on behalf 
of librarians. In thanking those who have supported us, we 
can add the assurance that our best efforts shall be expended 
in promoting and sustaining the interests which the magazine 
was intended to serve. 

* * * 

In response to a deputation representing municipal 
officials, the President of the Local Government Board has 
pronounced upon the position of officials in relation to military 
service. It seems that a circular has been sent to the military 
tribunals asking them to give sympathetic attention to the 
cases of municipal officials who come before them in view of 
the special burdens now thrown upon municipalities. Certain 
officials, including town clerks, borough accountants, engineers, 
and clerks to boards of guardians, are not to be summoned 
for medical examination for the present. - These do not include 
chief librarians, the L.G.B. being no doubt of opinion that a 
skilled librarian is far less important and more easily replaced 
than, say, a clerk to guardians. But a further statement 
declares that municipal officials as a whole who are not in 
grades one or two shall not be called up at present, nor those in 
grade two-who-are of more than thirty-six years of age. This 
seems to offer hope that most of the chief librarians of the 
important libraries will be allowed to carry them on for the 
present. These new pronouncements have only three months’ 
validity, so the general uncertainty as to the future is by no 
means removed. 

* * * 

The department controlling paper distribution has 
approached municipalities with the view of getting them to sell 
as wastepaper all unnecessary books, papers and _ similar 
matters. This is a matter of some importance to librarians 
who aspire to be preservers of local archives. - Notoriously 
the municipalities have been careless of local records, and there 
is grave fear that ina too rigorous interpreting of the Govern- 
ment request many invaluable local documents may go into 
the pulping machine. Librarians should take what steps 
they can to prevent the destruction of records, the absence of 
which will seriously impair the archives of their towns. 

* * * 

The complaint made last month by a writer in our pages 
that American books were very expensive—or had become so 
by the time they reached British libraries—seems to be 
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justified by our own experience. Three recent books have 
reached us from America, Campbell and Sharp’s English 
Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, Ritchey Monroe’s 
Pattern Making, and Rankin’s Abraham Lincoln. These 
works were published at $3.50, $1 and $2 respectively ; and 
when they reached us they had become r8~-, 6/6 and 12/6, 
We are not disposed to offer blame for a state of affairs which is 
possibly beyond the control both of publisher and booksellers, 
but at the final figures these. books are not cheap, and 
such additions to cost are likely to prevent many American 
works reaching the British public. This, as our correspondent 
says, is most unfortunate, as every means of increasing the inter- 
change of ideas betweén the. two countries is most: desirable. 
. * — ts F 

A kindred difficulty for librarians is equally a result ‘of the 
War, and that is the reprehensible habit publishers are in- 
dulging in freely of altering the prices of books between their 
announcement and their publication. The best remedy would 
be not to announce prices at all until the day of publication, 
and there is much to be said for withholding all announcements 
until then. . Books announced far ahead cause infinite trouble 
to booksellers and librarians, we know. But, recurring to the 
question of prices, it is a serious matter for a librarian, after 
submitting an estimate of book purchases to his authority, to 
find when they are bought that it has been exceeded: by 
twenty-five per cent. all round. 

* * * 

Among the recommendations made by the Library Asso- 
ciation to publishers was the simple and obvious one that all 
books should be dated. In the case of one or two firms this 
has been ignored, and dates of publication are omitted con- 
sistently. There is only one reason for this omission, and that 
is to deceive people into the belief that the book is au courant 
with its subject so long as it remains in print. It may be 
excellent business, although we gravely doubt that, but it is 
dishonest from every other standpoint. We think librarians 
should refrain from buying the products of such houses if it 
is possible to do so. Moreover, we suggest that the Library 
Association should compile a black-list containing the names of 
publishers who do not date their books, and issue it to librarians 
with the intimation that such is their practice. No sugges- 
tion as to withholding purchase need accompany it ; librarians 
are acute enough to make and toact upon the necessary inference. 
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AN ALPHABETICAL MNEMONIC 
CLASSIFICATION. 


By Rosrnson SMITH. 


LASSIFICATION is, we take it, reallytwo problems: the one 
that of bringing co-ordinate things into classes, the other 
that of giving symbols to things when so gathered. We may 

have a poor system of classification, yet one that is well symbolised ; 
on the other hand, the division into classes and groups may be 
excellent, yet accompanied by an almost impossible notation. 
The two do not necessarily hang together, but in the alphabetical 
mnemonic system which we are about to outline, we believe that 
one does work for the other: the more specific and complete the 
listing or grouping, so much the more significant will the symbols 
be ; and vice versa, the listing and grouping are all the better for 
having to conform to alphabetically mnemonic symbols. This 
must be demonstrated, for the proof of this, as of every other 
pudding, lies in the eating. 

We first have to ask ourselves why is it that the numerical- 
decima! system now holds the field, in spite of the three facts that 
its range is narrow, permitting of division by tens only, the listing 
of things is not visibly orderly, since not alphabetic, and its notation 
is not essentially mnemonic. By essentially mnemonic we mean 
that the initial letter shall represent the thing: E shall stand for 
England, when countries are under discussion, M shall stand for 
Music in the matter of the Arts. 45 can be made to stand for 
England, if you say so, and it then becomes mnemonic, but only 
in a faded sense of the word. Why was it, then, that forty years 
ago we took the wrong turning and declared for a classification that 
embraces the three leading faults just mentioned ? The reason is a 
simple one : there was no alphabetical mnemonic system to challenge 
it. Jacob Schwartz (1877-1885) had the right idea, but he carried 
it out fully only to the first letter. Look through your classification 
manuals and hbrary journals and you will find no alphabetical 
mnemonic system that even approaches completeness. Except for 
the Schwartz affair you will scarcely find an attempt in that direc- 
tion. The Cutter, Library of Congress, the British Patent Office 
classifications, being alphabetical, each illustrates the first virtue, 
that of a wide division, but subjects are not listed alphabetically, 
and the letters are not mnemonic. 

Our aim has been, then, to prepare a library classification, 
alphabetical, mnemonic, which might challenge comparison with 
existing systems, so that we might see whether in practice there 
was the ease and order thit theory promised. We shall not combat 
the objection that two co-ordinate things may easily have the same 
initial: we shall, instead, show how in the great majority of cases 
that obstacle can be circumvented with a little care. We give the 
classes and groups: 
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AN ALPHABETICAL MNEMONIC CLASSIFICATION FOR LIBRARIES. 

Art (Architecture, Book-making, Ceramics and china, Dancing, Engraving 
and etching, Fotography, Gold and silver work, Handicrafts, Jewelry, 
Landscape-gardening (see NHL), Music, Ornamental dress, Painting, 
Sculpture, Theatre, Unclassified). 

BrocraPpHuy (Artists, Business men, Divines, Educators, Generals, &c., 
Inventors, Judges, Kings, Literary men, Men of Science, Naval men, 
Orators, Philosophers, Statesmen, Travellers and discoverers, Un- 
classified, Women). 

CuristTianity and Judaism (Apocrypha and pseudepigrapha, Bible, Creed 
and dogma, Denominations, Ecclesiology, Foreign missions, Gospels, 
Hebrew language and literature, Jesus, Liturgies, Monasticism, New 
Testament, Old Testament, Protestantism and reformation, Rome, 
Sermons, Theologica’ and re’igious literature, Unclassified). 

Dicrionariss and other reference-room books (Anthologies, Bibliographies, 
Concordances, Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, Fine arts, Greek and Latin, 
History, Indices, Journals, Katalogs, Law, Modern Languages and 
Literatures, National and industrial and social problems, Oriental 
languages and literatures and religions, Philosophy, Quotations and 
proverbs, Religion, Science, Topography and maps, Unclassified, Words 
and phrases and synonyms). 

EnGtiisn language and literature (Archeology, Criticism, Drama, Essays, 
Fables, Grammar, Humour, Libraries (collections), Memoirs and diaries, 
Oratory, Poetry, Quotations and proverbs, Romances, Slang, Transla- 
tions (classic), Unclassified (epitaphs), Word-study). 

Fiction (American, Bohemian, Dutch, English, French, German, Hungarian, 
Italian, Libraries (collections), Norwegian and Swedish, Polish, Russian, 
Spanish and Portuguese, Unclassified). 

GREB&K antiquities, language and literature (Archeology, Criticism, Drama, 
Government, History, Libraries (collections), Mythology, Natural history, 
Oratory, Poetry, Religion, Society, Topography, Unclassified, Word- 
study). 

History (Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, England, France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Juda, Libraries (collections), Modern European, 
Norway and Sweden, Oriental, Portuga! and Spain, Russia, Switzerland, 
Turkey, U.S.A., Various, Wars). 

INDUSTRIES (See list of 800, arranged alphabetically with industry-numbers, 
furnished gratis by Library Burea., Ltd., 4, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2). 

JvuveENILEs (Boys’ own books, Christian stories, Fairy tales, Girls’ own books, 
Indoor games, Libraries (collections), Magazines, Natural history, 
Outdoor games, Story-books, Unclassified). 

KNOWLEDGE, chiefly educational text-books (Ancient languages, Composition, 
Economics, Geography, Hygiene, Languages (modern), Mathematics, 
Oriental languages, Philology (general), Reading and spelling, Science, 
Typewriting and shorthand, Unclassified, Writing). 

Law (Administration, Banking and bankruptcy, Criminal, Ecclesiology, 
Feudal Greek, History, Jurisprudence, Land and property, Mercantile 
and contracts, Offences against the state, Patent, Roman, Torts, Un- 
classified, Various countries, Wills and testaments). 

MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES (Archzxology, Belgian, Comparative 
literature, Dutch and Flemish, French, German, Hungarian, Italian, 
Libraries (collections), Modern Greek, Norwegian and Swedish and 
Danish, Portuguese, Russiir, Spanish, Unclassified, Word-study). 

NATIONAL, industrial and social problems (see below). 

ORIENTAL (and other) languages, literatures and religions (Antiquities and 
archeology, Brahmanism and Buddhism, Chinese and Confucianism, 
European religions (non-Christian), Indian, Japanese, Libraries (collec- 
tions), Mahommedanism, Nature worship, Other oriental religions, 
Polyglot, Slavonic, Universal, Various, Word-study, Zoroaster). 
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Puitosopxy (Ancient Greek and Roman, Christian, Ethics, Forms and 
schools and systems, General and modern, History, Logic, Metaphysics. 
Oriental, Psychology, Religions (comparative), Transcendentalism and 
higher thought, Unclassified). 

Qvartos, folios and rare books generally (Art books, Books of chivalry, 
Caxtoniana, early editions, Folios, Incunabula, Manuscripts, Natural 
history, Obscene literature, Prints, Quartos, Records (private), Shakes- 
periana, Unclassified). , 

RoMAN antiquities, languages, and literature (Antiquities and archeology, 
Criticism, Drama, Government, History, Libraries (collections), Mytho- 
logy, Natural history, Oratory, Poetry, Religion, Society, Topography, 
Unclassified, Word-study). 

ScIENCE (Astronomy and meteorology, Botany, Chemistry, Ethnotogy, 
Forestry, Geology, and paleontology, Ichthyology, Libraries (collections), 
Mathematics, Natural history and general biology, Ornithology, Physics, 
Unclassified, Zoology). 

TECHNOLOGY (Agriculture, Building, Dentistry, Engineering, Food,. Libraries 
(collections), Mineralogy and metallurgy, Physiology, Trades (sce 1), 
Unclassified). , 

UNCLASSIFIED old subjects (Archwology, Bibliography, Folk-lore, Genealogy, 
Heraldry, Inscriptions, Knighthood and peerage, Library economy, 
Numismatics, Occult, Patents, Records and papers, Stamps, Unclassified). 

Voyaces and Travels (Austria, Belgium, Continent, Denmark, England, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Mexico, Norway and Sweden, Orient 
and Africa, Portugal and Spain, Russia, Switzerland, Turkey, U.S.A. and 
Canada, Various, World-voyages). 

WEEKLIEs and Monthlies, in alphabetical order. 

X—Unknown new subjects. 

YEaR-Books, Society Publications, &c., not in reference-room (Anthologies, 
Bibliographies, Concordances, Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, Facts and 
statistics, Guide-books, Katalogs, Libraries (collections), Oriental 
publications, Pamphlets, Religious and literary and _ philosophical 
societies, Scientific societies, Topography and maps, Unclassified, Words 
and phrases and synonyms). 

Z—Newspapers (Government, Lrish, Local, Metropolitan, Nationa!, Other cities, 
Provinces, Quotations (stock), Rural, Scottish, Trade, Unclassified, Welsh). 


One may, of course, sub-divide again, to the third or even 
fourth letter. Class N, for example, sub-divides as follows. Two 
letters only would always indicate general works. 

NATIONAL, INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 

ADMINISTRATION (County, Municipal, National and departmental, Parish, 
Rural, State (one of the U.S.), Unclassified). 

BusINEss and industry (Associations, Building and loan societies, Co-opera- 
tion, Efficiency and organization, History, Manufacture, Railways, 
Shipping, Trade, Unclassified, Weights and Measures). 

CRIME (Alcohol, Drugs, Fire, Gambling, Lotteries, Murder, Prevention and 
police, Reformatories and prisons, Social evil, Thieving, Unclassified). 

Domestic Economy (Anima!s, Building, Cookery, Furnishing, Home, Servants, 
Unclassified). 

Epucation (Agricultural, Blind, Commercial, Deaf and dumb, Extensions and 
correspondence, Feeble-minded, Indians, Kindergartens, Law, Mechanics’ 
institutes, Negroes, Pedagogy, Religious, Schools, Technical, Universities, 

- Various, Women). 

F amity (Child-welfare, Feminism, Marriage, Polygamy, Sex, Unclassified). 

GOVERNMENT (Anarchy, Constitutions, Democracy and federal, Feudalism, 
Monarchy and dictatorship, Oligarchy, Parliamentary and representa- 
tives, Socialism and communism, Utopias, Various). 
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HovusinGc and town-planning (Building laws, Civic centre, Factory-sites, 
Garden cities, Houses, Landscape-gardening, Open spaces and parks, 
Railways and stations, Streets, Unclassified). 

INSURANCE (Accident, Burglary, Employer's liability, Fire, Health, Life, 
Marine, Plate-glass, Unclassified). 

JOURNALISM. 

LaBour (Apprenticeship, Employer and employee, Factory system, Living-in, 
Piece-work, Slavery, Trade unions and strikes, Unemployment, Various, 
Wages). 

Money (Banking and Credit, Capital and income, Investments and stock- 
exchange, Mintage, Public debt and budgets, Savings-banks, Unclassified). 

ORGANIZATIONS and Institutions (Asylums, Church, Hospitals, Libraries, 
Museums, Organized charities, Professions, Secret societies, Unclassified, 
Y.M.C.A.). 

Property (Afforestation, Commons, Fishing, Grants and claims, House 
property, Mines, Nationalization, Ownership, Private rights, Railway, 
Sale, Tenure, Unclassified). 

RECREATION (Amusements, Climbing, Driving and riding, Fishing, Gymnas- 
tics, Hunting, Kinema, Land-sports, Motoring, Racing, Shooting, 
Theatre (see AT), Unclassified, Water sports). 

STATE and individual (Aliens and naturalization, Citizenship, Functions and 
powers, Legislative bodies, Monopolies and public utilities, Pensions, 
Rights and liberties, Social and political parties and classes, Unclassified, 
Vote, Wealth and poverty). 

TAXATION and tariffs (Assessment and collection, Bounties and subsidies, 
Direct, Excise, Free trade and protection, Income-tax, Licences, Mono- 
polies, Reciprocity, Single-tax, Unclassified). 

UNCLASSIFIED. 

VitaL Sratistics (Births, Deaths, Emigration, Longevity, Marriage and 
divorce, Population, Unclassified). 

WorLp politics (Alliances, Colonization, Internationalism and league of 
nations, Nationalism, Sea-routes and freedom of the seas, Unclassified, 
War and peace, Yellow peril, Zone of influence). 

The point at issue is whether it is better to label a History of 
France HF (with all the library order and ease that such a symbol 
implies), or whether one of the following symbols would be more 
appropriate : 944 (Dewey), H5 (Schwartz), g200 (British Museum), 
F39 (Cutter expansive), Df (Library of Congress), or Rooo (Brown). 
Where the History of France is classified by centuries, the number 
of the century would follow the symbol. Thus HF16 would be a 
History of France in the 16th century. Numbers would be also 
used in some ot the pure sciences, notably Botany and Zoology, to 
indicate the special classes. 

Since all books would be arranged in their groups and units 
alphabetically by authors, the author-mark of the individual book 
would be the first three letters of the author’s last name followed by 
the first letter of his firsi name. Thus Thomas Carlyle would be 
“ Cart,”’ and che fifth edition of his French Revolution would be 
HFR. . eal , , ‘ 
Carts So one couldexpand indefinitely, without disturbing the 
notation of the other books, everything would be in order, and 
everyone, classifier, attendant, habitual user and stranger would be 
guided automatically, quickly and intelligently. Moreover, w‘th a 
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symbol that visibly means something, it is more than ever possible 
that the seme card (in duplicate) should serve the author card- 
catalogue and the subject card-catalogue. The author is printed 
in the upper left-hand corner and the subject-symbol in the upper 
right-hand corner, and they are filcd and observed accordingly. 
Thus the crying need of libraries, 9 complete subject-catalogue, is 
satisfied with almost no extra machinery. Ii publishers enclosed 
two such cards with every new book sent to libraries, there would 
be no cataloguing problem. 

In the next number of THE LIBRARY WORLD we shall show how 
Mnemonic Classification may be applied to industry. 


LIBRARY ROUTINE IN THE 1938 
EXAMINATION. 
By W. J. RANDALL, Law Library, Liverpool. 


HE paper set this year, like last, must be considered excellent, 
inasmuch as a number of everyday topics of library economy 
are dealt with—the sort of things an average candidate 

would expect to be faced with—-and surely this is an important 
point. There is something profourdly disappointing in the exami- 
nation paper which studiously avoids the common or garden 
topics of library routire, presumably on the assumption that 
everybody knows them. But as those are just the things that 
everybody oughi to krow, they are just the things that ought to be 
asked in a test of efficiency. For such are the things upon which all 
subsequent technical knowledge must be based, and surely it is 
only fair and reasonable for a student’s knowledge of fundamentals 
to be tested—the things that should (and must, if further know- 
ledge is to be at all thorough) precede a knowledge of details and 
specialised departments. And such, indeed, appears to have been 
the opinion of the examiners. There are practical questions on such 
eminently practical subjects as card charging, indicators, the 
arrangement of periodicals, the registration of borrowers, and 
economy in shelving ; three questions deal with library work for 
children ; three with the commercial library, one of which combines 
the technical library ; and two questions concern library extension 
work—though special libraries must certainly be considered ¢s 
coming into the province of extension work (or is it the other way, 
if we go back to library origins— was the special library a fore- 
runner of the general ?—a not uninteresting question for students 
of library history). The remeinder of the paper is made up of 
questions on war economy as regards binding and stationery, 
proof-reading, library thefts, and the educational valuc of war news, 
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Possibly a brief discussion of the present year’s questions, 
noting their leading points, may not be without interest or useful- 
ness ; and this may serve as a sufficient reason for the following 
remarks. 

Paper I.—The paper begins in a manner most practical with 
a double-barrelled question on card and indicator-charging. Not 
only will it present no real difficulty, but it will be a sheer delight to 
candidates who are familiar with Brown’s Manual or Mr. Rae’s 
admirable little text-book ; or, better still, have had the good for- 
tune to work with the two methcds. 

Question II. continues the topic of indicators, this time speciali- 
zing on the Cotgreave, the best known form. Most libraries of any 
scientific pretensions being classed to some extent, it follows that 
the shelf sequence and the consecutive call-numbers of the indicator 
will not correspond. As those who have used the Cotgreave know, 
this difficulty is very simply met by providing each indicator tray 
with the class-number in addition to the call-number—the latter 
serving to find the tray, the former to find the book on the shelf. 
Nor do additions to the stock disarrange the call-numbers. 

Question III. is also extremely practical, dealing with the well- 
known topic of periodical arrangement in reading-rooms. To deal 
with the second part ef the question first : to let readers know what 
periodicals are supplied, obviously necessitates a list ; and exact 
location necessitates—or tor practical purposes necessitates— 
the numbering of both periodicals and titles as they appear on the 
list. Apart from the question of the “ periodical indicator ” 
(which is by no means to be overlooked) the methods of numbering 
are of course similar in arrangements which differ—the periodical 
rack (or 1acks, there being slightly different sorts), the fixed or 
chained method, and the scattered or loose method—-to mention 
three, and perhaps the only three, since the issue method (the one 
to be used in conjunction with an indicator) can hardly be considered 
an arrangement in the room. 

The next two questions concern the ever-prominent topic of 
work for children—the lending department and the reading-room. 
The ‘‘ maximum use ”’ that could be made of a single room would 
include a lending department, very simply screened off, and the 
question opens the way to all such accessories as pictures, displayed 
quotations, classification schedules, specimens, models, and open- 
access. In planning a children’s lending department (Question IV.) 
the question is not definite as to the closed library or the open- 
access, but perhaps we may presume the former—the essential 
fittings, as everyone knows (even the children), comprise the shelves 
and the service counter, the catalogue desk or ledge, a desk and 
chairs for the staff (though they won’t have much chance to use 
them), and to this may be added the “ screening-off ’’ from the 
rest of the library. By the way, how many students practise 
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the sketching of plans? A most interesting branch of the section, 
if done on clearly-grasped principles ; but one which is possibly 
neglected. Perhaps a number of candidates are repelled by the idea 
that drawings must (or should) be to scale ; yet this does not seem to 
be a requirement of the syllabus, intelligent proportion being the 
essential quality. A little planning work at intervals will be 
found to relieve the monotony of mere book-work, and can be done 
when one is not in form for close study. It calls upon the imagina- 
tion rather than the memory, which is a positive mental recreation. 

‘“* Extension ”’ work is dealt with in the following two questions 
—VI. and VII.—the technical and the art school, the museum, and 
the reading circle. One primary principle may be indicated at the 
outset—advertisement. If the use of the library—its force as a 
working factor in the scheme of education in general—be effectively 
brought to the notice of the authorities and the workers concerned 
in the departments named, then is advantageous co-operation 
likely to follow. Question VIII. returns to work for children, 
this time “* talks.’’ Not the pros and cons of the policy of holding 
them (for a wonder !), but a dozen titles are required. Here, again, 
one leading principle may be suggested. First, what books do 
children like ? Secondly, what books ought they to like ? A series 
of talks could hardly do better than begin with what the children 
like and lead the children up to what they ought to like—especially 
as very often the books that children enjoy are the very ones they 
ought to enjoy. 

The last question in the first paper is perhaps pre-eminently 
practical—the registration of borrowers. The main points to 
notice are well-known—the card index in preference to the ledger, 
the issue of tickets through the central library to act as a check on 
defaulters or “* other branch ”’ borrowers (a system, by the way, that 
needs a trifle more working out than at first appears), and the 
advantage of cards (say 6” by 4”) over paper forms—the cards 
serving the double purpose of application form and borrowers’ 
index. Economy thus comes in, as well as increased working 
facility. 

Paper 2.—-The economy question opens the second paper. 
How has binding been affected by the war? Well, it hasn’t got 
cheaper. You may add fifty per cent. on the whole to your binding 
costs, unless your binder is foolish enough to believe you if you 
insist that he must bind according to pre-war specification—a 
method inconsistent, anyhow, with a librarian’s ideals. ‘* Methods 
by which this difficult period may be tided over without detriment 
to the permanent stock '’—this suggests such plans as not binding 
the cheaper quality of book (especially fiction) upon accession, as 
is sometimes done ; or not binding at all in cases where a new copy 
may be purchased at present binding cost, or less. Again, books 
will have to be repaired which in normal times would be re-bound, 
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and the library repairing department will have to “ patch up” to 
a greater extent. Again, cheaper materials may be used throughout, 
cloths insteed of leathers, or even paper-covered boards for the less 
enduring, less used, or lighter (by weight) works. The method of 
binding part music advocated by Mr. Riddle (L.A.R. 1914) should 
not be overlooked from the standpoint of cheapness as well as 
suitability for books of this particular class, and the method might 
be extended. Economy in stationery will of course follow similar 
lines, too numerous, various and obvious to be indicated here. 

Proof-reading is treated in question 3, in the form of a proof 
for correction with the customary signs. This is, perhaps, a better 
test than being required to give or translate particular signs, 
though no harm could be done by requiring candidates to give, as a 
preliminary, a complete list of the ordinary proof-reading signs, 
with their meanings. Many people will not, or cannot, correct a 
piece of printed matter in a manner combining the maximum of 
brevity and clearness, but it ill becomes the librarian (the man or 
woman of letters par excellence) to be careless in regard to such 
useful technicalities. 

Question 4 is a big one, involving (i) shelving economy, (#7) 
shelf guiding, (117) reference application forms, and (iv) recording of 
issues. The first will involve such points as adjustable shelving 
and “* parallel” classification ; the second includes, inter alia, the 
‘ block system "’ for denoting the absence of a book and the reason. 
The application form part of the question will present little difficulty 
to candidates in general ; and the question of reference issues record 
is also simple enough. Presumably open-access is not stipulated, 
so that things like illuminated guides and Mr Savage's elaborate, 
original, and perhaps ideal method do not appear to be involved. 
The fifth question of the paper, as to the prevention of thefts or 
mutilation, is perhaps a rather unusual type. In regard to 
periodical theft (that is theft of periodicals—no pun intended), the 
‘ chained method ”’ is clearly suggested. The necessity of a reader 
having to pass a barrier presided over by an assistant is to some 
extent a safeguard, though not a complete one. In dealing with 
an offender, some discretion, presumably, would be exercised, as in 
the case of a ponderous person where no janitor was immediately 
at hand. But of course the ideal method here, as elsewhere, is 
based upon education—the education of library users in their 
duties towards the library, the * drawing-out " of the responsible 
faculties, the backbone of education. 

Question 6 is of considerable interest. ‘* State, in the form cf a 
brief essay, what you consider to have been the educational value 
of news and magazine rooms during the war.’ It is now a platitude 
that the war has taught people geography, and as the press has 
been pretty well filled with maps since the war started, the well- 
equipped newsroom must have been an important factor in this 
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lesson at least. But there are, of course, many other ways beyond 
mere map-study in which the newsroom and the reading-room 
devoted to lighte: literature can, and have, helped in public 
education. Questions historical, commercial, mechanical, and 
sociclogical have been forced more and more into public notice by 
the daily and periodical press (with all its falsehood and sensa- 
tionalism), and thus has the newsroom paved the way to the more 
serious domain of the reference library where such questions can be 
studied. 

The last three questions of the paper may be grouped under 
the topics of (i) the commercial library, and (i) the technical 
library. Thus the plan adopted last year, that of setting questions 
relating to special libraries, has been adhered to; and the plan 
must be praised for its completeness and its fairness in offering a 
chance to candidates habitually engaged in special work, without 
which they must needs be placed at a disadvantage. The points 
in the questions concern policy of formation, accessioning, general 
routine and staff qualifications. The wisdom of withdrawing 
technical and commercial works from the main library for inclusion 
in a special may depend—at least to some extent—upon the demand 
for such works in the reference and lending departments. It may 
be urged that where the demand is small there could be little 
objection—and that for the same reason there could be little 
object. On the other hand, if the demand is large, the transfer will 
necessitate the direction of enquirers from the main library to the 
special, which will probably necessitate not only advertisement but 
repeated individual direction ; to which may be added the special 
storage and special staff. The question then arises—is this drain 
upon the main library (or to put it in a better way), is this restriction 
of the use of the main library justified ?—for presumably the 
hitherto lending stock will be reserved for reference in the special 
department. If the works transferred could be duplicated (which 
means that they would not be really transferred, but that a new 
stock would be obtained for the special library), this difficulty 
would be in large measure removed ; but even then the question 
would be as to whether such further expense would be justified. 

These may be called the “ contras’’’ of the case. I have not 
enumerated them because I believe they are really weighty, but 
because they are intelligible difficulties which as such ought to be 
faced. I believe the answer to the question “Is the special, 
commercial, or technical department justified ? "’ to be an emphatic 
“ Yes."" This is especially the case where a select section of tech- 
nical works is left behind for lending purposes (for after all the 
policy does not demand that ail the lending stock be tiansferied). 
it is certainly desirable that at least some of the works in every class 
cf literature should be available for home use ; and in a case where 
this was precluded by the formation of the special library, this 
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fact would be its most impoitant “ contra-indication,” as our 
medical friends would say. But possibly such cases are rate. 
For the rest, a fresh demand is created by bringing into greater 
prominence the special stock (especially when the localization is 
more centralized), and this is increased es the building-up of the 
department goes on; so that—to refer to an objection above 
mentioned—the use of the library as a whole is extended rather 
than restricted. Experience even now has proved that -the 
commercial library may be a boon to commercial men and others— 
one need only mention the recent and thoroughly alive experiment 
at Liverpool. The entire question is a big one, so big, in fact, 
that conside:ation of the other points in the present examinetion 
paper—those referring to staff and administration of the special 
library—must be omitted from these remarks, which have already 
run.on to an excessive length. 

In concluding, I have to thank the candidate who kindly lent 
the test papers, and thus enabled me to write_these-notes. 


THE SALE ROOMS. 


“THE month of June was notable for the dispersal by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge of a selected portion of the 
famous library at Sudbury Hall, belonging to Lieut. 

Lord Vernon, R.N. The collection dates from the XV1I. century, but 

owes much of its imporcance to the efforts and literary zeal of the 

fifth Baron Vernon (1803-1866), who added some fine specimens of 
early French and Italian typography. 

He wes a famous Dante schclav and a well-known contributor 
to the literature relating to the poet. Among the chief items of 
interest in the sale were a fifteenth century Block-Book, Biblia 
Pauperum, of which only five complete copies are known. 
(£400, 2cquired for the Victoma and Albert Museum.) The /ist 
Folio of Shakespeare (1632), 2 moderately good copy (£2,100) ; a 
copy of Romvo aid Juliet (£597) ; possibly this was the Heber copy 
sold in 1834 (£820), a Missale Parisiense, printed on vellum, a 
magnificent example of printing and miniature painting, specially 
executed for Francis I., King of France, and a NX///. Century 
Greek Codex of the New Testament on vellum, bearing the date 
1225. (£255)- 

The sale realised a little over ¢ 20,000, and there was no indica- 
tion of any diminution in the prices that have recently been ob- 
tained for first-class specimens of early printing. 

* * * 


We understand that Messrs. Sotheby will submit in the autumn 
the first portion of the stock belonging to the estate of the late Mr. 
Walter J. Leighton (Messrs. J. & J. Leighton, of Brewer Street), the 
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well-known and highly-respected antiquarian bookseller, whose 
death last November has left a gap in the trade which will not be 
easily filled. Mr. Leighton was a collector, as well as a bookseller, 
and his unrivalled knowledge of early-printed books was always 
placed ungrudgingly at the disposal not only of his customeis, but 
of any student or colleague. A man of most unassuming and 
kindly disposition, he has left behind him a record, characterised 
by the strictest integrity and fair dealing, qualities which attracted 
the support and patronage of the leading book-lovers in this 
country and abroad. 

The catalogues issued by his firm were remarkable for the 
wealth and accuracy of their bibliographical information and pro- 
vide reference books of the utmost value to the collector and 
student. The books that will now be sold, besides illuminated 
manuscripts of great variety and value and an Apocalypse Block- 
Book in perfect condition and original binding (c. 1455-1470), 
include representative specimens of nearly all the fifteenth century 
presses. The sale will no doubt attract, as it will deserve, the 
attention of bibliophiles in all parts of the world. 

* * * 

On July 1st Messrs. Sotheby commenced the sale of the 
seventh portion of the Huth Collection, the first portion of which 
was sold in November, 1g11. It would be interesting to know the 
precise financial result of Mr. Huth’s original purchases. The 
nominal profit must have been large, but whether, after allowing for 
interest on the large amount of unremunerative capital employed, 
the result attained will show any very remarkable return on the 
investment, is open to doubt. 

Prices for these Huth books have been uniformly high, and 
this in spite of the fact that so many of the books had been cleaned, 
restored and re-bound, a practice, which in most cases very con- 
siderably reduces their value in the eyes of the intelligent collector. 

We shall hope to deal in detail with the results of this particular 
sale in our next issue. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR CALLIMACHUS, 
POSTCARDS. 

I met Kallikrates the other day peering into a dingy shop in a 
dingier street in a town well-known to both of us. The shop- 
window, a fertile haunt of flies, was traversed by rows of garish 
picture post-cards, depicting many things whereof it is not fitting 
that I should write to you, but amongst them were those highly- 
illuminating cards representing guilcy and wary persons hoarding 
single lumps of sugar; grocers offering nice fresh war bonds to 
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enquirers for fresh butter ; pictures of comic margarine queues, 
and similar matters. It seems that he is sedulously collecting these. 
They are, he reminded me gravely in reply to my question, the 
brief abstract and chronicle of the time ; and every librarian ought 
to make a representative collection of them. Already the cards 
whose humour turns upon food economy are more or less obsolete, 
and are only to be found in such shops as that at which I encoun- 
tered Kallikrates. But, affirms that gentleman, fifty years 
hence they will be as fascinating to the general reader and to the 
historical student as the cartoons of Napoleon are to-day. I 
suggested chat Punch, Raemakers, Bairnsfather, and a tew others 
were providing the pictorial representation he desired. He will 
have none of it. They are all specialists in their several ways, he 
says. Punch certainly shows some phases of social life, but rarely 
anything of less elevation than middle class phases ; and the other 
two are grandly political or irresistably military ; none of them 
touches the so-called lower class civilian life in war ; and this, after 
all, forms the enormous bulk of civiJization. We ought to preserve 
this record, says he, and so “ we shall prevent much of the hypocrisy 
of past history—that, for example, which says that the middle 
classes are the backbone of England, while, all the time, you and I 
know that they have no backbone themselves, no settled convictions 
upon anything.’’ Hence he collects picture postcards for his 
library. 
A YARN ? 

A daily paper makes merry, I see, over the ideas of war reading 
possessed by some London public libraries. Says the scribe: ‘I 
went into one of the Lewisham libraries, and asked for Who’s Who, 
and was offered that for the year 1908. I poinied out thet I 
wanted to know who's who and not who was who.” Frankly I 
don’t believe the story, but if it is true Lewisham wants looking 
after somewhat. After all, a borough which refuses to pay the 
salary of a chief librarian cannot expect a very efficient library 
service. 

WANDSWORTH WISDOM. 

The same writer gives another example of unique public 
library wisdom—the notorious action of the Wandsworth Libraries 
in closing their fiction departments during the war. ‘ Ficticn,” he 
remarks, “‘includes Childers’ Riddle of the Sands, which in the guise 
of a novel teaches most important things about the vulnerability 
and defence of England.” I remark that it includes a great deal 
more, but it seems useless to protest to such an authority as that of 
Wandsworth. It is the most typically middle-class borough we 
possess, and therefore the least cognizant and tolerant of the 
means of culture. Moreover, as an authority its sense of obligation 
is not very strong. Two at least of the libraries at Wandsworth 
were benefactions joyfully accepted by the people ; and it is usually 
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thought that the acceptance of such benefactions implies an 
honourable understanding that they shall be maintained in the 
manner intended by the benefactor. But, remarked the Mayor : 
“* With all respect the ratepayers have to pay for their support ’’— 
or words to that effect. What was an honourable understanding 
in face of that portentious fact ? Since then his worship has been 
knighted. For other things, let us hope, O percipient England !— 
or was it Wales that did it ? 
A QUESTION—-AND THE ANSWER. 

Did you see the story of the little boy at a bazaar who flabber- 
gasted the Bishop of London when the latte: dignitary was selling 
some bcoks which he no longer needed, by asking : ** Ii these books 
are of no use to you, why do you sell them to other people?” 
This story was thought to be very funny ; and given the average 
middle-class view-point it is indeed humorous. One meets 
the small-boy type of mind in some book committees, who seem to 
think that because a book is of no interest to themselves, ipso facto 
it is of no use to anyone else. This is an attitude against which 
librarians if they do their duty have often to make a definite stand. 
The old adage that there is a reader for every book and a book for 
every reader has still some truth in it, although it is not entirely 
true ; and the gieatest fault in some otherwise good librarians and 
committees is a superior super-exclusiveness, which imagines for 
itself a mission to interest people in a selected circle of subjects. The 
tully-developed libiary, however, is the most catholic thing ; it 
ignores nothing, despises nothing, except that which is actually 
evil. Yet | have met men who have had a finger in the ruling of 
libraries, who cannot see the value of books in general ; for example, 
a barrister who affirmed that he gained his high university distinc- 
tions with the aid of a dozen books, and he could not see that anyone 
would or should want more. My reply that a man who knew that 
number of books inside out might indeed be a brilliant specialist, 
but certainly could not be an educated man, did not appeal to him ; 
but my further argument that there were a half-million trades in the 
world, and if the library provided his stipulated dozen for each of 
these it would have a very fair number of volumes, was something 
that had not occurred to him. I find that a very convincing argu- 
ment for such committeemen is to quote the figures of the popula- 
tion of the town ; they can rarely be resisted. Fortunately com- 
mitteemen cancel one another to a large extent, and the librarian 
who knows his business usually geis the books he needs—if he has 
the money. 

“YARMOUTH DOLENS.” 

Pathos indeed was the note of the Librarian of Yaimouth 
in his report to the Town Council on June 11th. Read it as it 
appeared in The Eastern Daily Press next day, with the remarks 
thereupon :— 
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LIBRARIES LANGUISHING. 

Mr. W. Carter, librarian, reported that since 1916 the expenditure on 
the libraries [?} was £79, compared with £652 from 1912-15. Not a single 
book had been rebound or replaced, and the stock was decreased by the 
withdrawal of 1,500 volumes. Hundreds more unfit for circulation remain 
on the shelves, giving the library a shabby and disreputable appearance. 
Newspapers and periodicals have been reduced by two-thirds, scarcely one 
technical journal is now available, library and newsroom are closed at an 
earlier hour to reduce lighting, and the staff is reduced to 4 from 9. Norwich, 
Lynn, Ipswich, and Lowestoft have not curtailed expenditure on their 
libraries. He appealed to the Town Council to remedy the state of chaos 
now apparent, and save the libraries from disaster and ruin. The Library 
Committee recommended the Council to restore the proportion of the 14d. 
rate previously levied. The librarian was granted a war bonus of £25. 

Mr. J. T. C. Salmon said he favoured providing the news of the day, but 
not spending £348 for novels. He moved the money be not spent. 

Mr. H. J. Dyson seconded, but this amendment was rejected by a large 
majority. 

How slow is the infiltration of ideas through civilised England ! 
I do not know Mr. Carter personally, but I know that he has 
abundant energy and enthusiasm for his work. Otherwise why 
the very modest war-bonus upon which we can congratulate him ? 
(By the way, one has to be chief librarian of another seaside town 
to get a real war-bonus!) If Mr. Carter will show Mr. Salmon 
chis letter I will ask the latter to put aside ideas which were out of 
date thirty years ago, and then get true ones by enquiring of Mr. 
Carter what amount yearly is spent on fiction as compared with 
other classes of literature, and how many works of fiction are issued. 
The first answer will surprise him ; the second will possibly, as he will 
imagine, prove his antiquated opinion to be true. When, however, 
he compates the time taken to read the average novel with that 
required for reading any other kind of book he will find that the 
average novel reader consumes at least three books to one read by 
the other kind of reader ; in fact, that there are as many individual 
readers of other books as there are of novels. That fact will prick 
the pietty bubble of his Council argument. And, we hope that 
Mr. Salmon is a fairly reasonable man, although we know that it 
demands a special heroism ia a town councillor to confess that he 
has been wrong. 

SHOULD FICTION BE RESERVED ? 

I have noticed that, as a general rule, libraries reserve works 
for readers on the payment of one penny for the notification ; but 
they usually make a specific exception of fiction. This, | suppose, 
is because the demand for the newest fiction is laige, and a few 
people willing to advance the necessary pence might conceivably 
make a ring and prevent any book reaching less enterprising 
readers while it was new ; and, further, public librarians as a rule 
desire to discourage the reading of fiction as much as possible. 
On the other hand, fiction ranges from Fielding to Gene Stratton 
Porter, through Jane Austen, the Brontés, Dickens, Thackeray, 
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Meredith and Hardy ; and I opine that the reading of many of 
these authors is as valuable an intellectual exercise as the reading, 
say, of Letters from Hell or Mr. Punch’s Jest Book, both of which, 
being non-fiction according to the logical absurdity of classification, 
may be reserved. I understand that Mr. W. J. Harris reserves all 
fiction at Islington, and does not find the results bad. Do you 
know any other library that does? And if so what have been the 
results of its experience ? 
FINES—AGAIN. 

At Bexhill Library I am told that the librarian displays 
notices bearing the legend, ** No Fees—No Fines,” and that raises 
a small point again which we have discussed frequently in various 
ways. “Stale stuff!’’ I hear you snorting, as you glance over 
this and the preceding paragraph ; but it is here that I should join 
issue with you. These problems, which, like the poor, are always 
with us, cannot become stale. Any man therefore who can give us 
the fruits of working out any of them deserves a careful hearing. 
And, incidentally, few things grow stale in library work, because 
few things are new ; ours is essentially a profession which progresses 
by retrogression ; but the valuable thing for us is to get a fresh view 
of old things. I have not communicated with the Librarian of 
Bexhill, and cannot express his opinion. My own on the subiect is 
this : the librarian should be allowed wide latitude in imposing or 
remitting fines. In general they are what they are called, fines, 
punishments for carelessness, and therefore are maintained in the 
public interest. Further, they are a by no means negligible 
source of income, and from them the readers benefit in a direct way, 
seeing that they buy more books. Have you any views on this 
question ? ERATOSTHENES. 
[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 


the writers of *‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’} 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. ALFRED CAPEL SHAW, late Chief Librarian of the Bir- 
mingham Public Libraries, died at his residence at Kings Heath, 
Birmingham, on June 27th, after a long illness. 

Mr. Shaw was not a native of Birmingham, having been born 
at Leamington on May 24th, 1847, but soon after his bith his 
parents removed to the small village of Overton, in Hampshire, 
and it was here that most ot his boyhood was spent. At the outset 
of his career he was engaged for a few years in business in Northamp- 
ton, but, at about 20 years of age, gave it up to enter the Baptist 
College at Bristol with the intention of becoming a Baptist minister. 
Near the end of his college course, however, his religious opinions 
underwent a change, and as he could no longer accept a position 
in the Baptist ministry, he settled down for a time as a school masier 
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at Rediuth in Cornwall. Later, he undertook similar work at 
Woolwich, and it was here that he heard quite casually of a vacancy 
for a librarian for the Central Lending Library at Birmingham. 
Although entirely without experience Mr. Shaw was appointed 
to the post and took up his duties in 1878. A year later occurred 
the disastrous fire which almost entirely destroyed the Central 
Reference Library, though many of the less valuable books in the 
‘ending department were saved. 

In 1887 Mr. Shaw was appointed Deputy Chief Librarian after 
the post had been advertised and all applicants rejected. Mr. 
Mullins, the then Chief Librarian, was in failing health fer many 
years before his retirement, and gradually the control of the 
libraries fell inco the hands of Mr. Shaw, who became Chief Librarian 
when Mr. Mullins retired in 1898 under the provisions of the 
Superannuation Scheme which came into operation in that year. 

Taking up his new duties on July rst, 1898, Mr. Shaw retained 
the position for fourceen years, retiring on May 3Ist, Ig1t2, on 
reaching the age of 65. 

The large library system over which he presided had been 
extended by the addition of five new bianch libraries a few years 
before he came into office, and within six months of his retirement 
was further extended by thirteen libraries which came into the city 
as a result of the extension of the boundaries in 1911. As a conse- 
quence, there was little opportunity for development during the 
intervening years, though the annual reports record continuous 
and steady progress. 

The publication of the Catalogue of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Library in 1903 is worthy of note, as this Catalogue was much more 
complete though less bibliographical than the volume issued by the 
late J. D. Mullins before the fire. 

Although occupying one of the most important posts in the 
library world and a member of the Council of the Library Associa- 
tion for some years, Mr. Shaw did not take a prominent part in 
the affairs of the Association, a fact which the writer of the present 
notice regrets all the more, because Mr. Shaw was an excellent man 
of business and possessed of sound common sense.. 

Of reserved and retiring disposition, he was a man of con- 
siderable culture, wide literary attainments, and of more than 
average ability as a poet, his published works including Poems 
(Redruth, 1874), A Vision of Erin, 1892, and Two Decades of Song, 
1896. 
, As a lecturer he always showed himself complete master of his 
subject, and his style was forcible and clear. 

* By the staff of the libraries he was much respected for his 
genial and kindly temperament, and the writer who worked under 
him for nearly a quarter of a century pays tribute to the memory 
of one who was not only an excellent chief, but a genial and kindly 
friend. W.P. 
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NOTES. 


NorwicH Pusiic LiBRARY.—The Norwich Public Library is 
co-operating with the local Divisional Headquarters in regard to 
the Army’s scheme for the educational training of young soldiers. 
The library possesses practically all the books recommended in the 
official syllabus. In addition to extending the full facilities of the 
library to all officers and men of H.M. Forces billeted in Norwich 
(which was done in 1914), each Battalion Education Officer in the 
city or county is allowed to borrow five books at one time, and he 
may also borrow books for students in his battalion who desire to 
continue their studies. During the first three months of this 
year the City Librarian arranged, m connexion with this scheme, a 
series of thirty lectures, most of which were illustrated with the 
electric lantern. 

We gather from the Report of the Council of the Royal Colonial 
Institute that the Librarian, Mr. P. Evans Lewin, was called up for 
National Service in June, 1917, and has been working since then at 
the Admiralty. The library has been carried on by the assistant 
librarians under the honorary librarianship of Colonel Duncan 
Pitcher. “ From September 3rd last almost to the day of his 
death, the late Eail Brassey came to our assistance with the most 
liberal contributions of standard works from his own library and 
money towards the cost of glazed cases and rebinding. Moreover, 
his lordship for many weeks visited the library almost daily, 
selecting volumes for re-binding, and, when incapacitated by ill- 
health trom personal attendance, had relays of books sent to his 
residence for examination and decision. Lord Brassey's keen 
interest in the welfare of the library is sadly missed.” Purchases of 
new books have been restricted, 313 only being so acquired ; 4,086 
were presented, amongst which was a notable co!lection on philately, 
given in memory of the late Capt. W. B. Vallancy by his brother, 
Mr. F. H. Vallancy. The stock now consists of 118,972 volumes 
and pamphlets. 

Mr. T. W. Hand, the city librarian, Leeds, delivered a lantern 
lecture on the history of libraries in Leeds and the service of public 
libraries to the community, on June 29th, at the Swarthmore 
Settlement in that city. Referring to the oft-expressed fear that 
books were the medium of disease, Mr. Hand said every precaution 
was taken in the interest of public health, and great care was 
taken to see that any books which were in affected households 
were teken to the sanitary department and thoroughly disinfected 
before being brought again into public use. Libraries were unique 
among various departments of municipal work because they did 
not seek to make a profit. They were established solely to encourage 
the acquisition of knowledge, and it was a matter of regret that, 
unlike many other towns, the libraries movement in Leeds had not 
been stimulated and assisted by the monetary help of any of its 
wealthy citizens. 
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REVIEWS. 
LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


FinsBurY PuBLic LIBRARIES. Quarterly Guide for Readers. April, 

1918. Gratis. 

It is always a pleasure to us to notice a number of this excellent bulletin, 
and this one deserves special mention as a well-annotated, classified list of works 
on domestic science, food, dietetics, and food-preserving. A list of recent 
juvenile works occupies the second part of the list. The cataloguing is full, 
and we are glad to notice that the publishers and prices of the books are 
given as part of the entry. We noticed recently that the Croydon bulletin 
was giving the names of publishers, but Finsbury completes the work with 
the price. Of course the practice is by no means new, and has been in vogue 
for years in some American bulletins ; to England it is strange. It is often 
forgotten that public libraries encourage the private purchase of books 
probably more than any other institution ; readers read and are impressed 
by a book, and are led to purchase it. That is one practical use of this 
information in catalogues. A more /ibrary reason is that the value of a 
book can often be gauged from the name of its publishers. We should be 
astounded if a really bad book came, for instance, from one of the university 
presses, or from such great houses as Murray, Longmans and Macmillan. 

We may add that not only is the cataloguing excellent in this bulletin ; 
the collection catalogued is excellent too. 


HEREFORD (City). Forty-Sixth Annual Report of the Committee of 

the Public Library, &c., 1917-18. 

Librarian : J. CockroFrt. Population, 26,245. Income, /574. Expendi- 
ture: Books, binding, and periodicals, 4137; salaries, {362—a balance of 
£419 was brought down, and {498 is carried forward. Stock: Lending 
13,349 ; reference, 6,802. Issues : Lending, 69,681 ; reference, no record—an 
increase of 8,063. 

A brief report showing satisfactory progress, and, so far as its text is 
concerned, dealing mainly with local donations of MSS. and books. 


PorT ELIZABETH PUBLIC LIBRARY. Sixty-Ninth Annual Report, 
1gI7. 

Librarian : Frep. W. Cooper. Population (white), 23,000. Income: 
£2,645—from subscriptions, /1,247, rents 913, Government grant /300, 
municipal grant {100. Expenditure : Books, binding and periodicals, £702 ; 
salaries and wages, 41,257; rates, 4196. Stock: 46,618. Issues : 96,773— 
—an increase of 9,379. No account of reference is kept. 

A satisfactory report indicating sustained interest in every department 
in spite of the war, the consequent decrease in new books, and the late arrival 
of mails. The death in action of Mr. W. A. Truscott, a former member of the 
staff, is recorded ; he is the fourth member of the staff to die in the war. 
ROCHDALE (County BorouGn) Pusiic Liprariges, &c. For'y- 

Seventh Annual Report, 1917-18. 

Chief Librarian : R. J.Gorpon. Population, 91,437. Income, £2,219— 
(from rate £2,043; expenditure: books, binding and periodicals, £588 ; 
salaries, £806; loan charges, 4/295. Stock: Lending 44,737; reference 
20,192. Issues: Lending, 204,682; reference 27,909 (estimated) ; juvenile, 
17,521. 

A busy and successful year showing increases in all departments and a 
total gain of 39,585 in the recorded issues. 8,715 borrowers are registered, 
and the tickets have validity for three years. The wear and tear of the stock 
has resulted in withdrawals which have decreased the total by over 2,000 
volumes, In connexion with the movement for commercial libraries a small 
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handbook of business books was issued free to the public, and some wise 
remarks are made as to the impossibility of small libraries aping large in the 
provision of commercial departments. ‘‘ The most the smaller libraries can 
do is to bring to the notice of the business community in its area the books 
available, and to keep such books easy of access and constantly up to date.” 
Five juvenile “ talks” were given to a total of 973 children. This library 
issues books for extended periods during holiday seasons, and 2,731 books 
were so issued. Books were collected for the Camps Library. In common 
with all other libraries many staff changes are reported. The entire permanent 
male staff is with the colours, and the women have left for other appointments. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


CLARKE, The Rt. Hon. Sir Epwarp, K.C. The Story of my Life. 
With Portrait. Demy 8vo., pp. xii., 439. John Murray. 
1918. 15s. net. 

The joyous vein in which Sir Edward Clarke has composed his auto- 
biography inspires his readers with equal enjoyment in perusing these frank 
and pleasant pages. The successful career of a self-made man at the bar is 
in itself a fascinating narrative, and here, in addition, we have presented an 
able political and literary personality. Sir Edward Clarke’s highest ambitions 
centred in politics. He went to the bar not from any attraction for the 
study of law, but because he believed that through this profession he might 
make his way to a position in the political world. In the end legal work 
yielded bigger prizes. That he never attained to the judicial bench was one 
disappointment, and that he was forced to retire from political life owing to 
conflicting opinions with the leaders of his party and the popular feeling of the 
time, was another. But he had enough grip and staying power to keep him 
from becoming embittered by failure and to cause him to rejoice in his 
successes. Indeed, he writes of the increase in his emoluments from legal 
work, by leaps and bounds, year by year, with a frank appreciation which is 
naive, though justified by the knowledge that the rewards were gained by 
sheer hard work. His days were a remarkable record of industry and 
application. For some years he wrote four columns of reviews every week 
for the Morning Herald and the Standard, although, in order that his work 
should not interfere with his legal studies, he did not begin writing until after 
seven o'clock in the evening. Spare time was employed in debating, lecturing 
and in the study of the speeches in the House of Commons, his chief recreation 
from his strenuous labour being found in boating. On the famous cases with 
which he was connected, Sir Edward Clarke does not dwell too fully, though he 
mentions many of them, such as the Penge case, the Bartlett case, that of 
Parnell, Tranby Croft and the Jameson trial. 

As a summary of his thoughts and feelings during the fifty years of his 
active work at the Bar, the author quotes from his speech delivered at a city 
dinner in 1914, in which he said, “ If success in life is to be measured in terms 
of personal happiness, as I think it ought to be, then no man ever had a more 
successful life than mine,’’—and this readable volume appears to endorse 
the sentiment. 

D'HERBIGNY, MICHEL. Vladimir Soloviev: A Russian Newman 
(1853-1900). Translated by A. M. Buchanan, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 267. R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd. 1918. 5s. net. 
Soloviev is here seen in the five-fold aspect of Professor, writer, logician, 

moralist and theologian. He is compared and contrasted with Newman, for 

each possessed the soul of a philosopher, each was an intuitive artist and 
scholar, but Soloviev was never a priest. Father Thomas Gerrard, who died 
without being able to accomplish his intention of editing the English version 
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of the life, contributed an article to the Catholic World, which is reproduced as 

an introduction to this volume in which he sums up the philosopher’s great life 

work, an exposition and propaganda of the claims of the Universal Church: 

Being a convert from Orthodoxy to Catholicism, it was the ruling passion of 

Soloviev’s life to familiarise Russia with the idea of a Universal Church, 

monarchical in its constitution. This is the chief reason for calling him the 

Russian Newman. 

Drummond, W. B. Dent's Medical Dictionary. Fally Illus. 
Demy. 8vo., pp. ix., 628. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 1918. 
10s. 6d. net. 

A. practical, popular and useful dictionary of medicine and medical 
terms, which, whilst it is not intended to take the place of the family doctor, 
offers invaluable help to the large army of workers and helpers on medical 
lines recently recruited owing to the exigencies of war. The latest advances 
in medical knowledge are given as far as possible, dangers involving munition 
workers, aeroplane manufacturers, and others using high explosives and 
poisonous gases appearing under trade diseases. Trench diseases have only a 
short section, the special dressing of war wounds receives but scant space, 
and attention is drawn to the remedy for insect pests special to the war 
zones. 

Fieure, H. J. The Making of the Future. Human Geography in 
Western Europe. A Study in Appreciation. Cr. 8vo., pp. 
viii., 263. Williams & Norgate. 1Ig18. 5s. net. 

The work deals with the human groups with their varied racial elements 
located in Western Europe, giving attention both to man and his environ- 
ments. France, the Iberian Peninsula, Italy, Bohemia, Switzerland, Holland, 
and Great Britain are treated of in turn. The importance of the sea as a path 
of commercial intercourse is shown, and the opportunities of serving humanity 
with the Continent behind and the Americans in front of her, appears to be 
Britain’s future privilege. 

GLADSTONE, Viscount. Gladstone, William G. C.: A Memoir. 
Demy 8vo., pp. 143. Nisbet & Co., Ltd. rgr8. 5s. net. 
Eton, Oxford, life at Hawarden, three years in the House of Commons, 

and death on the battletield, at the age of thirty, give but small scope for the 
biographer, even when his subject had so promising a future before him as the 
grandson of a Gladstone, and this work must be viewed chiefly as a memorial 
volume to a brave spirit, one amongst many. From this point of view it 
is admirably conceived, and Viscount Gladstone has done good service in 
giving to the world this record typical of those who now “ rest beyond the 
world’s ken, unsung, in distant, perhaps unknown, yet always honoured 
graves, or in the ocean depths.” 

McCase, Josepu. The Popes and their Church. Cr. 8vo., pp. 256. 
Watts & Co. 10918. 6s. net. 

The first half of the book is devoted to the history of the Roman Church 
and its Rulers, the second describes its doctrines, practices and much of the 
discipline. The author's work on this subject—-he was once a priest—is 
already well known and this volume is an undoubtedly trenchant indict- 
ment of the Church from which he has seceded. 

ScHWAN, AuGustT. The Foundations of Permanent Peace. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 284. Grant Richards, Ltd. Ig18 5s. net. 

The author is a Swede, who endeavours to prove not only that Germany 
is responsible for the crime against humanity of which she is accused, but also 
to show the road which must be taken to secure restitution, reparation and 
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effective guarantees against a possible repetition of the dastardly undertaking 
of the German Emperor. _ His views are set forth concisely and in trenchant 
language. He enumerates the dangers and difficulties ahead, deplores the 
failure of pacificism, advocates the policy of the highways of commerce and 
sets forth the urgency for honesty of purpose. A purposeful book which 
deserves consideration. 


Stopes, Dr. MARIE. Married Love. A new contribution to the 
Solution of Sex Difficulties. A Book for Married Couples. 
With a Preface by Dr. Jessie Murray and some striking letters. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. xvil., 116. A. C. Fifield. 1918. 5s net. 

Dr. Stopes has written of intimate subjects in well-chosen and beautiful 
language, with the practical end in view of bringing about a better under- 
standing and a wider happiness. As she points out, there are myriad subtie- 
ties in the adjustment of any two individuals in life, and she has done a real 
service to humanity in writing this thoughtful and delicate book which should 
be in the hands of every one whom it may concern. 


Titpen, Sw Wiitiam A. Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Dem, 8vo., pp. xvi. 311. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1918. 


Tos. net. 

The great chemist was the son of William Ramsay, who at the age of 
forty married Miss Robertson, to whom he had been virtually engaged for 
twenty years. Their only child, the boy whose brilliant life forms the subject 
of this biography, was born in 1852. From 1863 to 1866 he studied at the 
Glasgow Academy, in November of 1866 he proceeded to the University, 
and though his first experiments in chemistry dated from this time he did not 
begin to study the science systematically until October, 1869. At college 
he showed no outstanding brilliancy, though his capacity for hard work was 
already evident. After returning from Tiibingen, where he studied in 1871-2, 
he was again at Glasgow until 1880, when he was appointed Professor of 
Chemistry in Bristol University. Here he remained for seven years, being 
then called to University College, London. In the nineties his work was at its 
zenith, culminating in valuable discoveries with regard to nitrogen, argon, 
helium and radiothorium. In 1904 he was elected President of the Society 
of Chemical Industry, in 1908 of the Chemical Society, and the following 
year of the International Congress of Applied Chemistry, and he was the 
recipient of many additional honours, among them the Nobel Prize. He 
retired from his professorship in 1912, and his last communication to the 
scientific world was made in April, 1916. 

Of Sir William Ramsay's personal character his biographer writes with 
charm and insight. ‘‘ To his students,” he says, ‘ he was the same sympa- 
thetic and kindly teacher at the end as at the beginning of his career, while to 
his contemporaries he was always friendly and courteous. His spirit and his 
enthusiasm for scientific research have left their deep impress on students 
young and old, and through them will pass on to future generations.” A 
notable biography of a notable man. 


WEsTELL, W. Percival, F.L.S. My Life as a Naturalist. Withan 
Introduction by the Earl of Lytton. Illus. Demy 8vo., 
pp. Xviii., 268. Cecil Palmer & Hayward. 1918. 7s. 6d. net. 
The author tells us how he became a naturalist, and then by easy and 

pleasant stages takes us among the birds, which occupy pride of place among 
his natural history experiences, tells of mammals he has stalked, of insects he 
has watched, of trees and flowers he has studied, and of all the thousand and 
one forms of varieties of nature which remain ever an inexhaustible fund of 
wonder and delight. A charming book. 
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WIiLLiaMs, Captain Basit. Raising and Training the New Armies. 

Cr. 8vo., pp. 312. Constable & Co. 1918. §5. net. 

A valuable contribution to military history, giving a clear and good 
account of the great feat of organisation necessary for the increasing of our 
armies from 160,000 men to several millions. The work deals with recruiting 
and training problems, the raising of new corps, such as the machine-gun 
corps, the tanks, and the women’s army auxiliary corps and the problems of 
the wounded and the widows. 


Wo.rr, Henry W. The Future of our Agriculture. Demy 8vo., 
pp. vi., 503. P.S. King & Son, Ltd. 1918. 12s. 6d. net. 
According to Aristotle, Agriculture should be assigned the premier rank 

among callings, but of recent centuries British agriculture has lost pride of 
place. The author points out our shortcomings, suggests remedies, and dis- 
cusses in a pertinent and comprehensive manner the whole subject in its many 
variable aspects. The psychological moment has been chosen for the 
publication of such a work. 


FICTION, 


ALBANEsI, E. Maria. Truant Happiness. Cr. 8vo., pp. 31Q. 
Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd., 1918. 5s. net. 
Madame Albanesi can always be relied on for a pleasant domestic tale, 
and ‘‘ Truant Happiness ” is no exception to the rule. Angela Fayne is an 
attractive heroine, and the war setting is appropriate to her love story. 


BLackwoop, ALGERNON. The Promise of Air. Cr. 8vo., pp. 275. 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd. Ig18. 6s. net. 

Joseph Wimble and his daughter Joan have an affinity with bird-life 
and the air. The bird-idea was in the latter’s blood. “ Whatever flew, 
whatever rose above the ground, whatever passed swiftly, suddenly, from 
place to place, without deliberation, without calculation, without weighing 
risk and profit—this appealed to her."’ A curious book with an atmosphere 
in every sense of the word, probably a shade above the heads of Mr. Black- 
wood’s usual readers, but fascinating in its very novelty and mystery. 


CAPES, BERNARD. Where England Sets her Feet. Cr. 8vo., pp. 
358. W. Collins, Sons & Co., Ltd. 1918. 6s. net. 
A finely told story of the days of Queen Elizabeth, the hero being the 
natural son of Leicester. The scene is laid in Devonshire among the adven- 
turous spirits of the age, and a delicate love-story adds charm to the romance. 


Lawrencr, C. E. Mrs. Bente. Cr. 8vo., pp. 317. W. Collins, 

Sons & Co., Ltd. 1918. 6s. net. 

Poppy Barker was an artist born, ‘‘ she had the complex temperament 
and the inspiration, the intensity, the guile—all the guile; and that—just 
that—was the pity of it... The real pity of it was that Gervase Bent could 
not see, as every reader will see at once, that his sincere and earnest endeavours 
to save Poppy from herself by making her his wife must inevitably be fore- 
doomed to failure. Mr. Laurence has given us a careful study of a certain 
class of woman, although Poppy is not a common type of that class, and his 
other characters are remarkably well drawn. The fact that in the main the 
novel is drab is the fault of the topic rather the treatment, but it is none the 
less a highly artistic piece of work. 
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Le GALLIENNE, RICHARD. Pieces of Eight. Cr. 8vo., pp. 315. 

W.. Collins, Sons & Co., Ltd. 1918. 6s. net. 

‘Sunshine on coral sand, and further inland the mangrove trees, like 
walking laurel stepping out into the golden ripples ’—is the vivid local 
colour which Mr. Le Gallienne reproduces for us from the Bahamas. Apart 
from that there is the successful treasure hunter, a fair Lady of Doubloons, 
a kidnapping gentleman, a captive in a. cavern, and many incidents all of 
them rather stagey. 


MERRICK, LEONARD. Conrad in Quest of his Youth. With an 
Introduction by J. M. Barrie. Cr. 8vo., pp. 272. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1918. 6s. net. 

As early and constant admirers of Mr. Leonard Merrick’s writings we 
heartily welcome this, the first volume of the new edition of his works. Conrad 
iS an entertaining hero, his aim is as fresh to-day as it was when originally 
published, and the smart and telling phrases he uses are as apt. ‘‘ Kissing 
a Cocotte is like eating tinned salmon,” said Conrad to himself regretfully 
when he found the Bal Bullier disappointing, and this quest leads him to 
realize that ‘‘ Possession strains——it depresseth her that gives and him that 
takes."’ ‘‘ Yet in the end he loses his pessimistic note and finds consolation 
in—but that is the story. Sir J. M. Barrie’s delightful introduction is all 
too short. 


SoOuTHEY, Rosamond. The Last Bout. Cr. 8vo., pp. 302. Duck- 
worth & Co. 1918. 6s. net. 

A war story with a strong love interest. It is very well done. ; 
SuTCLIFFE, HALLIWELL. Lasses-Love. A romance of the old- 

time moors. Cr. 8vo., pp. 309. Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 

IgidS. 5s. net. 

A pretty love story this of Nicholas Wayne and Nell Considine, who 
find each other on their first ride together when a frightened horse throws 
the fair lady, and, seeing her hurt, the young man’s “ heart races to flood, 
and breaks ail barriers down.” It is left to Nancy Faa, the tinker girl of 
the moors, to stifle her jealousy of Nell and give her life in unselfish sacrifice, 
thus embodying all the elements for a successful romantic plot. 


SWAYNE, Martin. The Blue Germ. Cr. 8vo., pp. 279. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1918. 5s. net. 

The Sarakoff-Harden bacillus, commonly known as the blue germ, 
caused the whites of the eyes to become a pure sparrow-egg blue and the 
finger-nails to be like pieces of turquoise, but produced health and longevity 
and strange personal characteristics. Its final effect was to send London to 
sleep. An amusing fantasy, with some clever ideas in it. 

Watson, FREDERICK. The Humphries Touch. Cr. 8vo., pp. 309. 

W. Collins, Sons & Co., Ltd. 1918. 6s. net. 

A remarkably clever story of a precocious boy financier who goes to 
a great public school and turns its best traditions upside down. Satire and 
humour adorn every page, and the author is to be congratulated on an original 
and highly entertaining piece of work. 

Wynne, May. The King of a Day. Cr. 8vo., pp. 294. Jarrolds, 

Ltd. 1918. 6s. net. 

The King is Stanislaus of Poland, the setting, his kingdom on his brief 
return to it in 1733, and the intrigue, love and adventure are all as well- 
planned and carried out as is to be expected from this reliable author of 
historical romances. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


A Summer School of Library Service will be held at the Univer- 
sity College of Wales, Aberystwyth, July 29th—August roth. 
Subjects—Bibliography, Archives, Cataloguing. Classification, 
Bookbinding, and Library History, Foundation and Equipment ; 
Commercial and Technical Libraries, and Library Work with 
Children, treated in lectures and demonstrations by recognised 
specialists. Inclusive fee for lectures {1, or with board and resi- 
dence in the Alexandra Hall 44 10s. Prizes are offered by the 
President of the Library Association. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Registrar, University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, and Ernest A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit., Honorary 
Secretary of the Education Committee, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
SW. 3. 

EXAMINATION RESULTS. 
SECTION 6. 


22 candidates entered, 22 candidates sat, 15 candidates 
passed. 

Honours—Miss C. A. Homeyer, Cheltenham. 

MeErRIT-—Miss M. Cant, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; Miss 
G. M. Davies, Liverpool; Miss L. M. Runecres, Norwich ; Miss 
D. Yates, Birkenhead. 

Pass—-Miss M. Bailey, York ; Miss E. M. Buckley, Liverpool ; 
Miss W. Calvey, Liverpool; Miss K. Carney, Liverpool ; Miss 
E. Davies, Liverpool ; F. Hughesdon, 41, Murray Road, Wimbledon : 
S. J. Maguire, Belfast ; Miss J. Nowell, Bolton ; MissC. M. Potter, 
Reading ; Miss K. Snow, Croydon. 


SECTION 4 (CATALOGUING). 

16 candidates entered, 16 candidates sat. 

Honovurs—Nil. 

MERIT —Nil. 

Pass—Miss M. M. Jordan, Manchester; Miss A. D. 
Mackintosh, Birmingham; Miss M. E. Matthews, Erith, Kent ; 
Miss V. D. Rivers, Manchester ; Miss J. Williams, National Library 
of Wales, Aberystwyth; Miss G. Worrall, Portsmouth. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION, 1919. 
LITERARY HIsToRY. 


The Special Period for the Literary History Examination 
1919, will be 1870-1910. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
LIBRARY FINANCE. 


To the Editor of THe LipRARY WoRLD. 


S1r,—The first pages of THE LiprRaRY Wor -p for April and 
May make me think that an interchange of ideas on the financing 
side of library practice might be of benefit to many who like myself 
have to consider the spending of a sum of money every year that 
in the majority of cases is practically fixed, and sadly insufficient for 
its purpose. As a member of a Library Committee I have felt 
keenly our inability to augment salaries as increased efficiency or 
long service deserve, but this cannot be done because the income 
from the 1d. rate remains to all intents and purposes the same. 
After long and anxious consideration as to the apportioning of the 
income of £480 available for the carrying on of the library in which 
I am interested, I have come to the conclusion that the following is 
the best than can be done :— 


1. Rates, wages, gas, fuel ... ose oe ... £60 
2. Rebinding books wis ion one os 
3. Printing ... - 2 15 
4- Miscellaneous expenses, such as = subscriptions 
to learned societies, insurance, cleaning 
materials, &c. ... see a oss ne 
5. Repairs, painting, &c. ... ceo coe coe ©6280 
6. New Books ove ine on ow» 29 
7. Newspapers and Magazines _ oce on 668 
8. Salaries... . ose ose ose ee. 240 
£480 


Nos. I, 2, 3, 4. and 5 are put down after a careful review of the 
accounts for the past ten (10) years. No. 8 is the item I should like 
to see increased, but that could only be done by the reduction of 
Nos. 6 and 7, and any such reduction, if made, would be so small as 
not to affect the No. § to any appreciable extent. One would like 
also to see No. 6 brought up to at least £80, but that is of course 
out of the question. Our library is rather expensive to keep up, 
and would supply the needs of a larger town, but there it is, and 
one wants to make the best of it. 


Yours faithfully, 


PERPLEXED. 














BOOKS ~~ SALE. 





BaRING-GOULD, S. 
BEATSON .. : 
BENNETT, ARNOLD D 
CRAIG aa 


DOUGALL .. 
DRUMMOND, HENRY 
Fre_p, MICHAEL .. 


HARTLEY, C. G. .. 
Haweis, H.R. .. 
HERRIOT, EDWARD 
JEFFERIES, RICHARD 
KEEN, EDITH 
MARTIN, STAPLETON 
Rose, J. H. 

SHAw, G. B. 





SHORTER, C. K. .. 
SICHEL, EDITH 
SLATER, J. H. 


BOWEN, MARJORIE 
CHESTER, G. R. .. 
CHESTERTON 
CORELLI 

Forp, P. L. 
LYALL, EDNA 
VERNE, JULES 


WARDEN, FLORENCE 
Watts, DUNTON 
Woop, Mrs. HENRY 








Warp, Mrs. HUMPHRY 





Prices Net. 
Postage extra. 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages 3/6 
With Wellington in the Pyrenees.. 4/- 
How to Become an Author, 1903 .. 3/6 
History of Oratory in Parliament, 
1213-1913 ; 3/6 
Burns Country 2/6 
Ascent of Man aw, 
The Father's Tragedy, L oyalty or 
Love, William Rufus, 1st Ed. 4/6 
A Record of Spanish Painting 5/- 
Music and Morals os 3/6 
Madame Recamier, 2 Vols. 6/6 
After London, 1908 ji 3/6 
Seven Years at the Prussian C ourt 3/- 
Izaak Walton and his Friends 3/6 
Lifeof Napoleon I.,2Vols.,1g04 5/6 
John Bull and His Other Island 
and Major Barbara, 1907 4/6 
Charlotte Bronte and her Circle 2/6 
Later Years of Catherine de Medici 4]/- 
How to Collect Books 3/6 
NOVELS. 
The Rake’s Progress - 2/- 
Get Rich Quick Wallingford 2/6 
The Ball and the Cross 2/6 
Barabbas .. ; 3/6 
Janice Meredith .. 2/- 
In the Golden Days es - 
Dropped from the Clouds: The 
Mysterious Island ~» 2 
Eleanor 2/6 
Helbeck of Banisdale ; 2/6 
Disappearance of Nigel Blair 2/- 
Avlwin 3/6 
The Channings 2/- 
East Lynne 2/- 
Mrs. Haliburton’s Troubles 2/- 


Please send list of wants to: 


GRAFTON & Co., Antiquarian Department, 
7, COPTIC STREET, LONDON, 


W.C. 1, 


ill, 








BOOKS ON THE GREAT WAR. 


Vol. V. (in preparation). By F. W. T. LANGE. £1 Is. net. 


“A most useful annotated register of foreign and English publications,” 
—Atheneum. 

‘The work is likely to be the Standard Bibliography of this War, and 
reflects the greatest credit on the author's industry, insight and 
power of classification. It deals not only with English books, but 
contains a wonderful list of foreign treating of the various phases 
of the War, with many illuminating annotations. Future historians 
of the War, or any part of it, will find this monumental work an 
absolute necessity." —The Norwood News. 

“The work on which you are engaged is one of the great departments 
by which the high interests of the community are advanced.” 
—Rev. Jas. Tuomas, Metropolitan District Secretary, The British 
and Foreign Bible Soctety. 

‘It will be invaluable to all of us now and hereafter, and I am sure all 
book-men are greatly in your debt." —W. C. Berwick Sayers, Esq., 
F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries. 

«Your work will be most valuable later on, and is very useful for present 
needs.—B. Krettve, Esq., Chief Librarian, Guildhall Library, E.C. 


GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 8, Coptic Street, London, W.C. I. 


BOOK END-PAPERS 


FOR 


FANCY LININGS AND COVERS. 














A variety of artistic and useful papers always in stock, 
including “Carrara,” “ Sicilian,’ Floral and other patterns. 





c— SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED. 
SKETCHES & SUGGESTIONS SUBMITTED. 


Patterns and Prices on application. 








WILLIAM BROWN & Co. Limited, 


36—42, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
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